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The Friends of the Oskar Diethelm Historical 
Library have, through their consistent and generous 
contributions, helped make the library today one of 
the finest specialized collections of psychiatric his- 
tory in the country. As we mentioned in last year's 
report, we have broadened our holdings with a sub- 
stantial number of associated historical works. While 
the collections remain primarily of a psychiatric na- 
ture they also reflect the great impact on psychiatry 
of the non-medical fields, particularly philosophy and 
psychology. Since 1958 the library has served as the 
research facility for the section on the history of 
psychiatry and the behavioral sciences of the depart- 
ment of psychiatry, and consists both of original psy- 
chiatric and related material published before 1920, 
and a rapidly growing reference section. 

The library had its origins in the appointment 
of Dr. Oskar Diethelm as Professor of Psychiatry at 
Cornell University Medical College in 1936. He 
brought with him the conviction that the development 
of psychiatric thought is an important constituent of 
one's understanding of the discipline today. Soon 
after his arrival he began to collect significant 
works in the history of psychiatry, and the collec- 
tion gradually grew to such proportions that a sep- 
arate library was established in 1953. On his retire- 
ment in 1962 it was named the Oskar Diethelm Historical 
Library in his honor. 

The Friends of the Oskar Diethelm Historical Li- 
brary were organized in 1964 in order to assist in 
Supporting the library's growth. In 1969 the Friends 
numbered 93, and through their donations we were able 
to purchase 33 rare books. Other books and collections 
not yet catalogued were added as well; while some of 
these are mentioned later in the report they are not 
included in the above figure. Thirty volumes were 
purchased from Dr. Diethelm's special funds, of which 
9 were rare theses or dissertations. The Loeb, Rhoades 
and Company grant of 1968 allowed us to add 73 items 
while 13 more were added from the fund given by Mrs. 
Frances S. Cartmell. We incorporated 45 volumes from 


the Westchester Division collections, and miscellaneous 
gifts bring the total number of historical works pro- 
cessed to 217 for this year. From a variety of funds 
the reference collection added 121 new works. Friends’ 
support combined with a grant from the American Foun- 
dation for Mental Hygiene allowed us to take advantage 
of a unique opportunity to purchase a major collection 
of American temperance material. Through Dr. Diethelm's 
long-standing interest in the early history of alcohol- 
ism in Europe the library already had broad holdings in 
this area, specifically in the medical field, and to 
this the American collection adds a valuable dimension. 


Discussion of alcoholism has always been present 
in medical literature, but interest in the subject was 
intensely accelerated at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury with several concurrent phenomena: the publication 
of a European work on a simple method of distillation, 

a marked improvement in the taste of beer, and increased 
availability of liquor to all classes. Initially, bran- 
dy was proclaimed a panacea for all ills, whether phys- 
iological, psychiatric or cosmetic, and even touted as 
protection against evil spirits. Concern gradually 
grew, however, as consumption increased and alcoholism 
became more widespread. The first public exhortation 
came from Helius Eobanus Hessus (1488-1540), who in 1516 
published a Latin poem, "Elegies against Drunkenness." 
The author, a humanist and a talented poet who taught 

at the Universities of Erfurt and Marburg, was not only 
familiar with the deplorable incidence of alcoholism 
among professors and students at more than one German 
university, but had experienced its devastating effects 
personally. Eobanus Hessus wrote his poem following a 
resolution to stop drinking but soon resumed his alco- 
holic habits. Later he studied medicine but financial 
difficulties prevented him from obtaining a degree. 

Heinrich Stromer von Auerbach (1482-1542), Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Leipzig, brought the medical 
profession into the debate with his round condemnation 
of excessive drinking, citing its damage to body and 
mind. Criticism of alcoholism came too from the eccle- 


siastical population, the most important representative 
being Sebastian Franck (1499-1543), a Protestant minis- 
ter who observed the physical and sociological degener- 
ation fostered by rampant alcoholism in Germany. Moral 
indignation alone was generally unsuccessful, and where 
physicians remained unconcerned with the problem it con- 
tinued unabated. It was not until the early 17th cen- 
tury that clinical studies on the effects of alcoholism 
began appearing with any regularity; possibly more in- 
teresting and accurate were the psychological portraits 
found in the literature of the period. Until the 19th 
century medical studies were highly speculative and of- 
ten unenlightening. 

The American scene during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries presents the most pronounced version of this 
reforming zeal. In the half century before Clifford W. 
Beers (1876-1943) mobilized concerned physicians and 
laymen in the drive for mental health, this country wit- 
nessed a concerted and sustained movement on behalf of 
temperance reform, culminating in the 18th Amendment. 
As the 225 items recently obtained by the library 
through the American Foundation for Mental Hygiene 
grant ably illustrate, the range of literary material 
on this subject varies enormously from impassioned 
pleas by clergymen, women's leagues and repentant al- 
coholics, to state legal proceedings against the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages, to biogra- 
phies of reformers and novels of the reformed. Little 
was heard from the anti-prohibition writer in the 
latter half of the 19th century; righteousness was 
not on his side and he confined his observations to 
such topics as the illegality of prohibition laws. 

When visiting America in 1904 August Forel re- 
marked, apropos of the European experience, that the 
temperance reform movement here was strong only in 
the area of religious activity and needed the support 
of the medical profession or it would quickly falter. 
Representing this group, which did indeed become in- 
volved, almost 100 items have been purchased through 
Friends' contributions. These works too range widely 
from unprofessional harangues against demon rum, to 


physiological studies of the effects of chronic and 
acute alcoholism, delirium tremens and discussions of 
the roles of heredity and environment in addiction. 

Among other volumes purchased with Friends' 
Support in 1969 we may briefly mention Philip Good- 
win's The Mystery of Dreames, Historically Discoursed 
(London, 1658), a remarkably early discussion of the 
integral relationship between dreams and conscious 
thought processes which also suggests ways in which 
dreams can help the physician study man's mind. Also 
of note is Marie-Nicolas-Silvestre Guillon's Entre- 
tiens sur le Suicide (Paris, 1836), an analysis of the 
causes Of suicide under two categories, one being those 
“passionate sentiments" classified as despicable (bore- 
dom, envy, remorse), the other those feelings that are 
noble and generous (love, patriotism, etc.). 


From among the 73 works purchased through the 
Loeb, Rhoades and Company fund established last year 
we have chosen three to represent the contributions of 
American laymen to science, medicine and education. 

Cotton Mather, THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; A 
COLLECTION OF THE BEST DISCOVERIES IN NATURE, WITH RE- 
LIGIOUS IMPROVEMENTS, Charlestown: 1815. 

This is Cotton Mather's attempt to place a sys- 
tem of natural history and human psychology within a 
religious framework, and particular attention is paid 
to the care of men's mental and physical faculties. 
He tries to survey the whole range of scientific 
knowledge of the time. As a significant portion of 
the book is devoted to anatomy and physiology, it in- 
cludes his own concepts of the nervous system and, to 
a lesser degree, the relationship between body and 
mind. Mather (1663-1728), who at 12 was the youngest 
Student Harvard had ever accepted, began the study of 
medicine in 1678 when he believed that a stuttering 
problem would prevent him from becoming a minister. 
He overcame his affliction, took a Master's degree at 
Harvard and soon joined his father, Increase, in Boston 
where from the pulpit of one of the most important 
churches in the colonies the two of them directed the 


religious and political life of Massachusetts. Cotton 
Mather wrote more than 450 books and pamphlets, many 
of them, like this one, displaying the not always con- 
sistent thought of a searching and yet dogmatic mind. 
Mather's role in the Salem witch trials and the part 
he played in bringing an unwelcome governor and char- 
ter to Massachusetts contributed to a decline in his 
popularity. He nonetheless remains one of the major 
figures of the century, wielding great influence in 
every area of public and social life through his force- 
ful, articulate preaching and writing. . 

John Witherspoon, LETTERS ON THE EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN, AND ON MARRIAGE, Andover: 1817. 

Another prominent figure in the history of re- 
ligious education and politics in America was John 
Witherspoon (1723-1794), a Scot who came to this coun- 
try at the urging of Benjamin Rush to assume the pres- 
idency of Princeton University (then the College of 
New Jersey). Witherspoon brought with him a sound 
understanding of the Scottish psychologists’ philos- 
ophy of common sense and a Presbyterian orthodoxy; both 
became ascendant in the middle colonies during his ten- 
ure at Princeton. Witherspoon was chosen a delegate 
to the Continental Congress from New Jersey and served 
until 1782. After the Revolution he concentrated on 
reestablishing the academic excellence of Princeton, 
which like many institutions and learned societies 
had been closed during the War. His interest in edu- 
cation was coupled with a concern for the care and 
raising of children, and he addressed this series of 
"Letters" to his adopted countrymen. One of the first 
American books of its kind, it emphasized in particular 
the constructive role the parent should take to assure 
his child's healthy and happy development. 

Thomas Jefferson, NOTES ON THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
London: 1787. 

Jefferson's (1743-1826) Notes on Virginia was 
first published in France in 1784-85; its recent ap- 
pearance in paperback attests to its lasting value as 
a chronicle of 18th century life. The Notes are not 
only an extraordinary documentation of Virginian geog- 


raphy, politics, culture and economics, but illustrate 
as well the philosophical and scientific principles 
that both reflect Jefferson's close ties with European 
thought and his independence from any ideological tra- 
dition conflicting with his own empirical observations. 
In refuting the French philosopher Buffon's belief in 
the innate inferiority of the American Indian, for ex- 
ample, Jefferson, convinced of the common origin of 

all men, argues from statistical and experiential ac- 
counts based on his own knowledge of Indian history 

and civilization, placing much blame for their present 
degradation upon exploitation and cultural isolation. 
This volume was written during the Confederation Per- 
iod, the decade between the Revolutionary War and the 
establishment of the Constitutional government when such 
men as Jefferson, Rush, David Ramsay and Francis Hop- 
kinson withdrew from political involvements to study 
natural history, science, medicine and psychology or to 
devote themselves to arts and letters. The Notes on 
Virginia are perhaps the most lasting testimonial to 
the literary and scientific creativity of this era. 
They signify as well the inquisitiveness of Jefferson's 
mind, his perceptive attention to detail without sac- 
rificing comprehensive understanding, his familiarity 
with and contribution to the prevailing intellectual 
forces of his time. 


Sir Richard Blackmore, CREATION, A PHILOSOPHICAL 
POEM. DEMONSTRATING THE EXISTENCE AND PROVIDENCE OF A 
GOD, 2nd ed., London: 1712. 

Blackmore (1653-1729) was equally well known as 
a physician and a poet. His psychiatric work shows a 
progressive and intuitive understanding of mental dis- 
orders, particularly melancholia and hysteria, which 
he described exactingly and placed among the less se- 
vere disorders rather than aligning them, as had tra- 
ditionally been done, with madness. From a fund 
established by Mrs. Frances S. Cartmell, whose gift 
was noted with great appreciation in last year's annual 
report, the library has acquired a work representing 
Blackmore's literary contributions. Creation contains 


his arguments against Hobbesian atheism, drawn primar- 
ily from natural theology. He relies as well on the 
scientific thought of the 17th century and incorporates 
empirical psychology and a familiarity with philosophi- 
cal ideas into this long, lyrical work. Blackmore's 
talents as a writer were largely denegrated by the lit- 
erati of his time, but Creation was well received and 
today provides an interesting summary of the social 

and theological controversies in which he and most of 
his contemporaries were deeply embroiled. 


The Anonymous Donors in support of Dr. Diethelm 
provide funds for the purchase of rare books published 
before 1750. To represent this collection he has cho- 
sen two early psychiatric volumes. 

Galen, DE MORBORUM ET SYMPTOMATUM DIFFERENTIIS 
ET CAUSIS LIBRI SEX, Lyons: 1560. 

This small text contains Galen's (131-201) main 
discussion of mental illness and its symptomatology. 

In Galen's long and immensely successful career he wrote 
over 400 treatises, spelling out in great detail the 
theory of illness that was to dominate medicine for the 
next 1500 years. The psychiatric system elaborated in 
this work, based on humoral theory, remained important 
in medical literature as late as the 17th century. 

Tobius Knobloch, DISPUTATIONES ANATOMICAE ET 
PSYCHOLOGICAE, Wittenberg: 1622. 

Tobius Knobloch (f1. 1610) studied at the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg under such eminent tutors as Sennert 
and Horst, and returned to the University as Professor 
of Medicine after a brief interim of practice in Moravia. 
Three years later, in 1608, Knobloch accepted a posi- 
tion as physician to the Prince of Ansbach, a wealthy 
nobleman who surrounded himself with fine specialists 
in several fields. This collection of dissertations 
was actually written by his students and collected, as 
was customary, under Knobloch's name. Dealing with 
anatomy, physiology and psychology they admirably il- 
lustrate the focus of medical education and philoso- 
phy at one of Germany's finest schools at that time, 


and are particularly interesting in that many of them 
discuss the relationship of the soul to the function- 
ing of the body. 


The manuscript collection, which was begun by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Blatt and has received contin- 
ued support from them, has been particularly strength- 
ened in the area of graphics. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting work is one by Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), 

a major British caricaturist whose etching, "The Sus- 
picious," is a spare line drawing brilliantly evoking 
the psychopathology of despair and anxiety in a man's 
face. Rowlandson occasionally indulged in coarse 
political cartoons but more often turned his talent 

to caustic renderings of some of the more lugubrious 
aspects of early 19th century Romanticism, at times 
manifested in psychological phenomenon such as suicide 
pacts or hysterical behavior. One can speculate that 
some material came out of his contact with Revolution- 
ary France, where he lived and studied. Rowlandson 
was a compulsive gambler, and it may be that the sym- 
pathy and pathos that mark "The Suspicious came from 
an understanding of the darker side of men's nature. 

Charles Keene's (1823- 1891) drawing "Street 
Scene" presents an expressive glimpse of England's 
problems with alcoholism. It portrays a young urchin 
bemusedly appraising a drunken gentleman sprawled 
against a lamppost, his top hat awry and his dignity, 
at least in the beholder's eye, gone forever. Other 
graphic acquisitions include photographs of prominent 
men and important institutions in the history of psy- 
chiatry. 

Another area of concentration has been the 
acquisition of manuscript letters. The library has 
purchased a number of letters written by Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903), the original and eccentric theo- 
rist who anticipated Darwinian evolutionary thought 
and attempted to apply his philosophical schema to 
non-biological areas, primarily the social and politi- 
cal. The role of the state, according to Spencer, was 
essentially negative; it existed to ensure those free- 


doms which if allowed to develop naturally would even- 
tually result in a perfectly harmonious and moral so- 
ciety. Spencer's scientific model and his faith in 
progress through competitive struggle had a broad ap- 
peal, and his influence, particularly in this country, 
was for some twenty years paramount. 

Other letters by George Combe, Dorothea Dix, 
August Forel, Francis Galton, William James and S. Weir 
Mitchell were also added, as well as a collection of 
legal documents concerning a disturbed patient, of pri- 
mary interest because they reflect British attitudes 
around 1900 toward responsibility for the care of the 
mentally ill. 


Several generations of students from Cornel] 
University Medical College and house staff of the New 
York Hospital remember with great admiration and re- 
spect the intellectual attainments of Harold G. Wolff 
(1898-1962). As a teacher he inspired the clarity and 
rigor of thought that was ever to be clinically useful 
to those who studied under him. He and his co-workers 
published 14 books and 539 articles; the breadth of his 
medical research was equally impressive. His interests 
ranged throughout neurology, vascular functioning of 
the brain, headache, pain, stress and psychophysiologi- 
cal reactions; to all of these he brought his broad 
concern with human ecology. In the light of his impact 
on the medical community and his stature as a teacher, 
we were most fortunate this year to receive from Mrs. 
Harold G. Wolff a large group of manuscript items, pho- 
tographs, and monographs from Dr. Wolff's excellent 
medical library, exemplifying the scope of her husband's 
involvements within and beyond the field of medicine. 
To supplement this Miss Helen Goodell, Dr. Wolff's 
associate for many years, presented the library with 
an almost complete set of Dr. Wolff's writings. These 
archives are not only a tribute to his productivity 
and achievements but will prove invaluable to future 
scholars of American medical history. 


Dr. Dorothy Blitsten has given the library a col- 
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lection of correspondence between Harry Stack Sullivan, 
the founder of the interpersonal school of psychology, 
and Dr. Blitsten and her husband, the psychoanalyst Dr. 
Lionel Blitzsten. This includes 23 manuscript letters 
written by Sullivan from 1932 to 1944, ranging over a 
great variety of moods and commenting upon his profes- 
Sion and colleagues with a humor and candor indicative 
of his longstanding friendship with the Blitzstens. 

The collection also contains a number of Sullivan's 
reprints and 3 letters from Ernest Hadley. 


Miss Emily L. Martin and her sister, Mrs. Richard 
P. Carrigan, have continued to donate items associated 
with the early years of the mental hygiene movement. 
Prominent men represented by this material include its 
official founder, Clifford W. Beers, and two important 
early medical directors, Thomas Salmon and Frankwood 
B. Williams. 


We are pleased to report that Friends' contribu- 
tions have enabled us to add 276 new annual hospital 
reports (not yet processed). Dr. W. C. M. Scott has 
augmented our collections with a gift of 3 volumes of 
reports of the Cassell Hospital for Functional Nervous 
Diseases (1922-1958), a psychoanalytically oriented 
institution in Great Britain. The library's holdings, 
despite our active acquisitions program this year and 
Dr. Scott's fine gift, are still deficient in British 
and Continental reports, and those for American hospi- 
tals in the twentieth century. We would be particular- 
ly grateful for special gifts in this area. 

There are many other ways in which Friends can 
be helpful. We need a complete set, or even scattered 
issues, of the first APA Newsletter (1955-1965), for 
instance; other APA publications we would welcome in- 
clude the Programs of the annual meetings for 1963 and 
before 1955, and the Directories before 1952. As the 
historical library is continuous with the coordinated 
Departmental Libraries of the Westchester Division and 
Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, gifts of books no 
longer used, review copies, etc. can strengthen our 
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whole collection by filling in gaps; selected items 

can be useful for trade and credit with book dealers. 
This past year, for example, Dr. Nicholas Freydberg 
most generously gave some 350 volumes from his li- 
brary. Published during the span of the last 25 years, 
the collection covers a wide range of topics and, re- 
flecting Dr. Freydberg's background, is particularly 
strong in the areas of psychology and social psychol- 
ogy. Such books as these become the historical mater- 
ial of tomorrow. 


In addition to those listed above, a number of 
individuals have helped the growth of the library by 
presenting various gifts. We would like to express 
our sincere appreciation to the following: 


Dr. and Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 
Duke University Medical College 
Dr. Roger L. Greif 
Miss Veronica H. Lazarus 
Dr. William T. Lhamon 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
Mrs. Sidney Tarachow 
Dr. Alan Van Poznak 
Miss Lillian A. Wahrow 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mrs. Frances S. Cartmel] 
PATRON MEMBERS 
Dr. and Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Warner 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen. 


Dr. Walter F. Riker, Jr. 
Dr. Hans Syz 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dr. Stuart Ashman Dr. William T. Lhamon 
Dr. Ralph D. Baker Dr. Edward Y. Liang 

Dr. James E. Baxter Dr. Bradford G. Murphey 
Mr. Edward W. Bourne Dr. Carl Muschenheim 
Dr. Remo R. Cerulli Dr. Philip S. Robbins 
Dr. John E. Deitrick Dr. George Samios 

Mrs. Oskar Diethelm Dr. Robert J. Stoller 
Dr. Francis J. Hamilton. Dr. Alden E. Whitney 
Dr. Marilyn G. Karmason Dr. Peter G. Wilson 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


. Edward T. Adelson 
. Arthur A. Anderson 
. A. Anthony Arce 

. Valer Barbu 

. Alexander G. Bearn 
. Nelson Borelli 

. Donald Boudreau 

. A. Louise Brush 

. and Mrs. 
. Jonathan 0. Cole 


and Mrs. Norman Dain 


Miss Elizabeth H. Day 


Mrs. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


. and Mrs, 
. and Mrs. 
. Donald C. Greaves 
. John Gussen 

. H. Kenneth Hall 

. Joseph C. Hinsey 
. Peter T. Janulis 
. John G. Kidd 

. Marie Krisiuk 

- Helen P. Langner 
. Guy La Rochelle 


Hannah S. Decker 
and Mrs. E. J. Donnellan 
and Mrs. Birkett Elvidge 
Kar] G. Fossum 
Arturo Flores Gallardo 
Benjamin Gim 


Ludwig G. Laufer 


Miss Veronica H. Lazarus 


Dr. 

Or. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Alfred B. Lewis, Jr. 
Louis Linn 

Robert MacLeod 
Bernard Mathis Malloy 


Arvid V. Carlson 


Sanford Goldstone 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Alexander R. Martin 
George Mora 


. Timothy B. Moritz 
. Benjamin Nelson 

. and Mrs, 
. Peter F. Ostwald 

. Esra S. Petursson 

. Martha K. Reese 

. Louis E. Reik 

. Charles H. Richards 
. Herbert S. Ripley 

. Burtrum C. Schiele 
. Jerome M. Schneck 

. Henry Schuman 


Hayes A. Noel 


W. C. M. Scott 


. Edward E. Seelye 

. Arthur K. Shapiro 

. Anne M. Shuttleworth 
- S. Mouchly Small 

. James H. Spencer, Jr. 
. David D. Thompson 

. Kenneth Tucker 

. and Mrs. 
. Joseph W. Verhey 

. Morton L. Wadsworth 


Alan Van Poznak 


Miss Lillian A. Wahrow 


. Henriette L. Wayne 

. Robert W. Webb 

. Philip J. Weimerskirch 
. Louis Jolyon West 

. George J. Wright, Jr. 
. Harold S. Wright 

. Kent A. Zimmerman 

. Joseph M. Zucker 


